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man it is advisable to give a brief outline of the enemy
squadrons.
The old story, that the Armada sailed up to Ply-
mouth in the form of a crescent moon was natural
enough to unnautical and inexperienced observers. No
fleet could have kept in such formation under sail, how-
ever, even had it been a sane and useful manoeuvre.
The Armada had explicit orders to effect a junction
with Parma at once, even to evading a battle In the
open sea and running the risk of the English fleet bot-
tling them up in the Channel. Drake's plan had been
originally to engage the enemy off his own coasts. Now
he was already arrived, Drake would have let them
through and crushed them between opposing squadrons.
Howard's policy, and he seems to have had no larger
view of the action, was to nibble at them, to pluck their
feathers, as he said. And this metaphor probably is
the key to the mind of the High Admiral. He was
impressed by the far-flung massiveness of the Armada.
It is also the key to the Spanish formation, which was,
as Pigafetta tells us, like an eagle with outstretched
wings.
The Armada, to be plain, was not a simple fighting
machine. It was a migration, a crusade, a vast hetero-
geneous congregation of assorted nationals under a flag
bearing on one side the crucified Saviour and on the
other the Virgin Mary* It Bore within those enormous
hulls the hopes of the Catholic world. It was one of
the last grandiose gestures of the haughty people of
the Peninsula before they began to descend the sombre
slopes toward national oblivion. At the sight of so
mighty a fleet many of the English must have felt
dubiously as to the outcome. But for the captains it
was the great day of their lives.
Sighted off the Lizard on Friday, July 19, O.S.,
news of the Armada was carried into the Sound by a